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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  hare  entertained  the  design  of 
publishing  an  English  translation  of  "  Der  Einzige  und  win 
Eigentum."  When  I  formed  this  design,  the  number  of 
English-speaking  persons  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  book  was 
very  limited.  The  memory  of  Max  Stirner  had  been  virtually 
extinct  for  an  entire  generation.  But  in  the  last  two  decades 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  both  in  the  book 
and  in  its  author.  It  began  in  this  country  with  a  discussion  in 
the  pages  of  the  Anarchist  periodical,  "Liberty,"  in  which 
Stirner's  thought  was  clearly  expounded  and  vigorously  cham- 
pioned by  Dr.  James  L.  Walker,  who  adopted  for  this  discussion 
the  pseudonym  uTak  Kak."  At  that  time  Dr.  Walker  was  the 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Galveston  "News."  Some  years  . 
later  he  became  a  practising  physician  in  Mexico,  where  he  died 
in  1904.  A  series  of  essays  which  he  began  in  an  Anarchist 
periodical,  ts  Egoism/'  and  which  he  lived  to  complete,  was 
published  after  his  death  in  a  small  volume,  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Egoism."  It  is  a  very  able  and  convincing  exposition  of 
Stirner's  teachings,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the 
English  language.  But  the  chief  instrument  in  the  revival  of 
Stirnerism  was  and  is  the  German  poet,  John  Henry  Mackay. 
Very  early  in  his  career  he  met  Stirner's  name  in  Lange's  "  His- 
tory of  Materialism,"  and  was  moved  thereby  to  read  his  book. 
The  work  made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  life  to  the  rediscovery  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  lost  and  forgotten  genius.  Through  years  of  toil  and  cor- 
respondence and  travel,  and  triumphing  over  tre(KAiitara&  <ta- 
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standing.  The  system-makers  and  system-believers  thus  far  can- 
not get  it  oat  of  their  heads  that  any  discourse  about  the  nature 
of  an  ego  must  turn  upon  the  common  characteristics  of  egos,  to 
make  a  systematic  scheme  of  what  they  share  as  a  generality. 
The  critics  inquire  what  kind  of  man  the  author  is  talking  about. 
They  repeat  the  question  :  What  does  he  believe  in  ?  They  foil 
to  grasp  the  purport  of  the  recorded  answer :  "  I  believe  in  my- 
self" ;  which  is  attributed  to  a  common  soldier  long  before  the 
time  of  Stirner.  They  ask,  What  is  the  principle  of  the  self- 
conscious  egoist, — the  Einzige  f  To  this  perplexity  Stirner  says  : 
Change  the  question ;  put  "  who  ?  "  instead  of  "  what  ?  "  and  an 
answer  can  then  be  given  by  naming  him ! 

This,  of  course,  is  too  simple  for  persons  governed  by  ideas, 
and  for  persons  in  quest  of  new  governing  ideas.  They  wish  to 
classify  the  man.  Now,  that  in  me  which  you  can  classify  is  not 
my  distinguishing  self.  "  Man  "  is  the  horizon  or  zero  of  my 
existence  as  an  individual.  Over  that  I  rise  as  I  can.  At  least 
I  am  something  more  than  "man  in  general."  Pre-existing  wor- 
ship of  ideals  and  disrespect  for  self  had  made  of  the  ego  at  the 
very  most  a  Somebody,  oftener  an  empty  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
the  grace  or  the  leavings  of  a  tyrannous  doctrine ;  thus  a  No- 
body. Stirner  dispels  the  morbid  subjection,  and  recognizes 
each  one  who  knows  and  feels  himself  as  his  own  property  to  be 
neither  humble  Nobody  nor  befogged  Somebody,  but  henceforth 
flat-footed  and  level-headed  Mr.  Thisbody,  who  has  a  character 
and  good  pleasure  of  his  own,  just  as  he  has  a  name  of  his  own. 

The  critics  who  attacked  this  work  and  were  answered  in  the 
author's  minor  writings,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  John  Henry 
Ifackay,  nearly  all  display  the  most  astonishing  triviality  and 
impotent  malice. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Eduard  von  Hartmann  the  unquestionable 
service  which  he  rendered  by  directing  attention  to  this  book  in 
his  " Philosophic  des  Uribemusten"  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1869,  and  in  other  writings.  I  do  not  begrudge 
Dr.  von  Hartmann  the  liberty  of  criticism  which  he  used ;  and  I 
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and  pronounced,  and  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  economic 
philosophy  of  Josiah  Warren.  Allowing  for  difference  of  tem- 
perament and  language,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  be- 
tween Stirner  and  Proudhon.  Each  would  be  free,  and  sees  in 
every  increase  of  the  number  of  free  people  and  their  intelli- 
gence an  auxiliary  force  against  the  oppressor.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  any  one  for  a  moment  seriously  contend  that 
Nietzsche  and  Proudhon  march  together  in  general  aim  and  ten- 
dency,— that  they  have  anything  in  common  except  the  daring 
to  profane  the  shrine  and  sepulchre  of  superstition  ? 

Nietzsche  has  been  much  spoken  of  as  a  disciple  of  Stirner, 
and,  owing  to  favorable  cullings  from  Nietzsche's  writings,  it 
has  occurred  that  one  of  his  books  has  been  supposed  to  contain 
more  sense  than  it  really  does — so  long  as  one  had  read  only  the 
extracts. 

Nietzsche  cites  scores  or  hundreds  of  authors.  Had  he  read 
everything,  and  not  read  Stirner  ? 

But  Nietzsche  is  as  unlike  Stirner  as  a  tight-rope  performance 
is  unlike  an  algebraic  equation. 

Stirner  loved  liberty  for  himself,  and  loved  to  see  any  and  all 
men  and  women  taking  liberty,  and  he  had  -no  lust  of  power. 
Democracy  to  him  was  sham  liberty,  egoism  the  genuine  liberty. 

Nietzsche,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  his  contempt  upon 
democracy  because  it  is  not  aristocratic.  He  is  predatory  to 
the  point  of  demanding  that  those  who  must  succumb  to  feline 
rapacity  shall  be  taught  to  submit  with  resignation.  When  he 
speaks  of  "  Anarchistic  dogs  "  scouring  the  streets  of  great  civi- 
lized cities,  it  is  true,  the  context  shows  that  he  means  the  Com- 
munists ;  but  his  worship  of  Napoleon,  his  bathos  of  anxiety  for 
the  rise  of  an  aristocracy  that  shall  rule  Europe  for  thousands  of 
years,  his  idea  of  treating  women  in  the  oriental  fashion,  show 
that  Nietzsche  has  struck  out  in  a  very  old  path — doing  the 
apotheosis  of  tyranny.  We  individual  egoistic  Anarchists,  how- 
ever, may  say  to  the  Nietzsche  school,  so  as  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood :  We  do  not  ask  of  the  Napoleons  to  have  pity,  nor  of  the 
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If  the  style  of  this  book  is  found  unattractive,  it  will  show 
that  I  have  done  my  work  ill  and  not  represented  the  author 
truly ;  but,  if  it  is  found  odd,  I  beg  that  I  may  not  bear  all  the 
blame.  I  have  simply  tried  to  reproduce  the  author's  own  mix- 
ture of  colloquialisms  and  technicalities,  and  his  preference  for 
the  precise  expression  of  his  thought  rather  than  the  word  con- 
ventionally  expected. 

One  especial  feature  of  the  style,  however,  gives  the  reason 
why  this  preface  should  exist.  It  is  characteristic  of  Stirner's 
writing  that  the  thread  of  thought  is  carried  on  largely  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  in  a  modified  form  or  sense.  That 
connection  of  ideas  which  has  guided  popular  instinct  in  the 
formation  of  words  is  made  to  suggest  the  line  of  thought  which 
the  writer  wishes  to  follow.  If  this  echoing  of  words  is  missed, 
the  bearing  of  the  statements  on  each  other  is  in  a  measure  lost ; 
and,  where  the  ideas  are  very  new,  one  cannot  afford  to  throw 
away  any  help  in  following  their  connection.  Therefore,  where 
a  useful  echo  (and  there  are  few  useless  ones  in  the  book)  could 
not  be  reproduced  in  English,  I  have  generally  called  attention 
to  it  in  a  note.  My  notes  are  distinguished  from  the  author's  by 
being  ec^iosed  in  brackets. 

One  or  two  of  such  coincidences  of  language,  occurring  in 
words  which  are  prominent  throughout  the  book,  should  be 
borne  constantly  in  mind  as  a  sort  of  Keri  perpetuum :  for  in- 
stance, the  identity  in  the  original  of  the  words  "  spirit "  and 
"  mind,"  and  of  the  phrases  "  supreme  being  "  and  "  highest 
essence."    In  such  cases  I  have  repeated  the  note  where  it 
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Part  First 

JEan 


Man  it  to  man  the  supreme  being,  jjays  Beuerbach. 

Man  hat  just  been  discovered,  says  Bruno  Bauer. 

Then  let  us  take  a  more  catefcl  l#ak  at  this  supreme  being  and 

this  new  discovery. 


I 

A  HUMAN  LIFE 

From  the  moment  when  he  catches  sight  of  the  light 
of  the  world  «.  m a^  ffffifaf  fo  AM  out  himself  and  get 
hold  of  himself  out  of  its  confusion,  yn  *rhiW  ifa  -*flEfe. 
everything  else,  is  tossed  about  in  motley  mixture* 
~'~  everything  thai  comes  m  contact  with  the'chikl 
defends  itself  in  turn  against  his  attacks,  and  asserts 
its  own  persistence. 

Accordingly,  because  each  thing  cares  for  itself 
and  at  the  same  time  comes  into  constant  collision 
with  other  things,  the  combat  of  self-assertion  is  un- 
avoidable. 

Victory  or  d^/iwrf— between  the  two  alternatives  the 
fate  of  the  combat  wavers.  The  victor  becomes  the 
lord,  the  vanquished  one  the  subject :  the  former  exer- 
cises supremacy  and  "  rights  of  supremacy,"  the  latter 
fulfils  in  awe  and  deference  the  "  duties  of  a  subject." 

But  both  remain  enemies,  and  always  lie  in  wait : 

they  watch  for  each  other's  weaknesses — children  for 

those  of  their  parents  and  parents  for  those  of  their 

'  children  (e.  g.  their  fear) ;  either  the  stick  conquers 

the  man,  or  the  man  conquers  the  stick. 

In  childhood  liberation  takes  the  direction  of  trying 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  get  at  what  is  "  back 
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II 
MEN  OF  THE  OLD  TIME  AND  THE  NEW 

How  each  of  us  developed  himself,  what  he  strove 
for,  attained,  or  missed,  what  objects  he  formerly  pur* 
sued  and  what  plans  and  wishes  his  heart  is  now  set 
on,  what  transformations  his  views  have  experienced, 
what  perturbations  his  principles, — in  short,  how  he 
has  to-day  become  what  yesterday  or  years  ago  he  was 
not, — this  he  brings  out  again  from  his  memory  with 
mote  or  less  ease,  and  he  feels  with  especial  vividness 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  himself  when  he  has 
before  his  eyes  the  unrolling  of  another's  life. 

Let  us  therefore  look  into  the  activities  our  fore- 
fathers  busied  themselves  with. 


I.— THE  ANCIENTS 

Custom  having  once  given  the  name  of  "  the 
ancients  "  to  our  pre-Christian  ancestors,  we  will  not 
throw  it  up  against  them  that,  in  comparison  with  us 
experienced  people,  they  ought  properly  to  be  called 
children,  but  will  rather  continue  to  honor  them  as  our 
good  old  fathers.  But  how  have  they  come  to  be 
antiquated,  and  who  could  displace  them  through  his 
pretended  newness  ? 

We  know,  of  course,  the  revolutionary  innovator  and 
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things  are  without  distinction  (good  and  bad  are  all 
the  same,  so  that  what  one  calls  good  another  finds 
bad) ;  here  the  recognition  of  "  truth  "  is  at  an  end, 
and  only  the  man  without  power  of  recognition,  the 
man  who  finds  in  the  world  nothing  to  recognize,  is , 
left,  and  this  man  just  leaves  the  truth-vacant  world : 
where  it  is  and  takes  no  account  of  it. 

So  antiquity  gets  through  with  the  world  of  things f 
the  order  of  the  world,  the  world  as  a  whole ;  but  to 
the  order  of  the  world,  or  the  things  of  this  world,  be- 
long not  only  nature,  but  all  relations  in  which  man 
sees  himself  placed  by  nature,  e.  g.  the  family,  the 
community, — in  short,  the  so-called  "  natural  bonds." 
With  the  world  of  the  spirit  Christianity  then  begins. 
The  man  who  still  faces  the  world  armed  is  the  an- 
cient, the — heathen  (to  which  class  the  Jew,  too,  as 
non-Christian,  belongs) ;  the  man  who  has  come  to  be 
led  by  nothing  but  his  "  heart's  pleasure,"  the  interest 
he  takes,  his  fellow-feeling,  his — spirit,  is  the  modern, 
the — Christian. 

As  the  ancients  worked  toward  the  conquest  of  the) 
world  and  strove  to  release  man  from  the  heavy  tram- ) 
mels  of  connection  with  other  things,  at  last  they  came  \ 
also  to  the  dissolution  of  the  State  and  giving  prefer-  ' 
ence  to  everything  private.  Of  course  community, 
family,  etc,  as  natural  relations,  are  burdensome  hin-  - 
chances  which  diminish  my  spiritual  freedom. 
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"  the  maiden  from  a  foreign  land  "  *  from  departing. 

But  where  is  it  to  get  this  spiritual  world  ?  Where 
but  out  of  itself  ?  It  must  reveal  itself ;  and  the  words 
that  it  speaks,  the  revelations  in  which  it  unveils  itself, 
these  are  its  world.  As  a  visionary  lives  and  has  his 
world  only  in  the  visionary  pictures  that  he  himself 
creates,  as  a  crazy  man  generates  for  himself  his  own 
dream-world,  without  which  he  could  not  be  crazy,  so 
the  spirit  must  create  for  itself  its  spirit  world,  and  is 
not  spirit  till  it  creates  it. 

Thus  its  creations  make  it  spirit,  and  by  its  crea- 
tures we  know  it,  the  creator ;  in  them  it  lives,  they 
are  its  world. 

Now,  what  is  the  spirit  ?  It  is  the  creator  of  a  spi- 
ritual world  !  Even  in  you  and  me  people  do  not  re- 
cognize spirit  till  they  see  that  we  have  appropriated 
to  ourselves  something  spiritual, — i.  e.y  though 
thoughts  may  have  been  set  before  us,  we  have  at  least 
brought  them  to  life  in  ourselves ;  for,  as  long  as  we 
were  children,  the  most  edifying  thoughts  might  have 
been  laid  before  us  without  our  wishing,  or  being  able 
to  reproduce  them  in  ourselves.  So  the  spirit  also 
exists  only  when  it  creates  something  spiritual ;  it  is 
real  only  together  with  the  spiritual,  its  creature. 

As,  then,  we  know  it  by  its  works,  the  question  is 
what  these  works  are.  But  the  works  or  children  of 
the  spirit  are  nothing  else  but — spirits. 

If  I  had  before  me  Jews,  Jews  of  the  true  metal,  I 
should  have  to  stop  here  and  leave  them  standing  be- 
fore this  mystery  as  for  almost  two  thousand  years 

*  [Title  of  a  poem  by  Schiller.] 
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death,  and  is  H  not  at  the  same  time  the  Christian 
yearning  and  hungering  for  the  other  world?  The 
hero  wants  not  to  go  into  the  other  world,  but  to  draw 
the  other  world  to  him,  and  compel  it  to  become  this 
world !  And  since  then  has  not  all  the  world,  with 
more  or  less  consciousness,  been  crying  that  "  this 
world  "  is  the  vital  point,  and  heaven  most  come  down 
on  earth  and  be  experienced  even  here  ? 

Let  us,  in  brief,  set  Feuerbach's  theological  view 
and  our  contradiction  over  against  each  other! 
44 Hie  essence  of  man  is  man's  supreme  being;*  now 
by  religion,  to  be  sure,  the  supreme  being  is  called 
God  and  regarded  as  an  objective  essence,  but  in  truth 
it  is  only  man's  own  essence  ;  and  therefore  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  world's  history  is  that  henceforth  no 
longer  God,  but  man,  is  to  appear  to  man  as  God."  t 

To  this  we  reply  :  The  supreme  being  is  indeed  the 
essence  of  man,  but,  just  because  it  is  his  essence  anc| 
not  he  himself,  it  remains  quite  immaterial  whether  we 
see  it  outside  him  and  view  it  as  "  God,"  or  find  it  in 
him  and  call  it  "  Essence  of  Han  "  or  "  Han."  /  am 
neither  God  nor  Man,%  neither  the  supreme  essence 
nor  my  essence,  and  therefore  it  is  all  one  in  the  main 
whether  I  think  of  the  essence  as  in  me  or  outside  me. 
Nay,  we  really  do  always  think  of  the  supreme  being" 
as  in  both  kinds  of  otherworldliness,  the  inward  and 

*  [Or,  "highest  essence."  The  word  Wssm,  which  means  both 
"  essence  "  and  "  being,"  will  be  translated  now  one  way  and  now 
the  other  in  the  following  pages.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  two  words  are  identical  in  German ;  and  so  are  "  supreme" 
and  "highest. 'J 

t  Cf.  €.g.  •'  Essence  of  Christianity,"  p.  402. 

X  (That  is,  the  abstract  conception  of  man,  as  in  the  preceding 
sentence.] 
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"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  in  the  world  which  is 
most  real,  that  which  is  properly  to  be  called  true  ;  it 
is  the  truth  itself ;  if  I  only  think  truly,  I  think  the 
truth.  I  may,  to  be  sure,  err  with  regard  to  the  truth, 
and  faU  to  recognize  it ;  but,  if  I  recognize  truly, 
the  object  of  my  cognition  is  the  truth."  So,  I  sup- 
pose, you  strive  at  all  times  to  recognize  the  truth  ? 
"  To  me  the  truth  is  sacred.  It  may  well  happen  that 
I  find  a  truth  incomplete  and  replace  it  with  a  better, 
but  the  truth  I  cannot  abrogate.  I  believe  in  the 
truth,  therefore  I  search  in  it ;  nothing  transcends  it,  it 
is  eternal." 

Sacred,  eternal  is  the  truth ;  it  is  the  Sacred,  the 
Eternal.  But  you,  who  let  yourself  be  filled  and  led 
by  this  sacred  thing,  are  yourself  hallowed.  Further, 
the  sacred  is  not  for  your  senses, — and  you  never  as  a 
sensual  man  discover  its  trace, — but  for  your  faith,  or, 
more  definitely  still,  for  your  spirit ;  for  it  itself,  you 
know,  is  a  spiritual  thing,  a  spirit, — is  spirit  for  the 
spirit* 

The  sacred  is  by  no  means  so  easily  to  be  set  aside 
as  many  at  present  affirm,  who  no  longer  take  this 
44  unsuitable  "  word  into  their  mouths.  If  even  in  a 
single  respect  I  am  still  upbraided  as  an  4i  egoist," 
there  is  left  the  thought  of  something  else  which  I 
should  serve  more  than  myself,  and  which  must  be  to 
me  more  important  than  everything ;  in  short,  some- 
what in  which  I  should  have  to  seek  my  true  welfare,* 
something — "  saered."f  However  human  this  sacred 
thing  may  look,  though  it  be  the  Human  itself,  that 
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nence  one  degrades  the  hitherto  misapprehended  ap- 
pearance to  a  bare  semblance,  a  deception.  The 
essence  of  the  world,  so  attractive  and  splendid,  is  for 
him  who  looks  to  the  bottom  of  it — emptiness ;  empti- 
ness is  a  world's  essence  (world's  doings).  Now,  he 
who  is  religious  does  not  occupy  himself  with  the  de- 
ceitful semblance,  with  the  empty  appearances,  but 
looks  upon  the  essence,  and  in  the  essence  has— the 
truth. 

The  essences  which  are  deduced  from  some  appear- 
ances are  the  evil  essences,  and  conversely  from  others 
the  good.  The  essence  of  human  feeling,  e.  g.,  is 
love ;  the  essence  of  human  will  is  the  good ;  that  of 
one's  thinking,  the  true  ;  etc. 

What  at  first  passed  for  existence,  such  as  the  world 
and  its  like,  appears  now  as  bare  semblance,  and  the 
truly  existent  is  much  rather  the  essence,  whose  realm 
is  filled  with  gods,  spirits,  demons,  t.  e.  with  good  or 
bad  essences.  Only  this  inverted  world,  the  world  of 
essences,  truly  exists  now.  The  human  heart  may  be 
loveless,  but  its  essence  exists,  God,  "  who  is  love  "  ; 
human  thought  may  wander  in  error,  but  its  essence, 
truth,  exists  ;  "  (Sod  is  truth,"— etc. 

To  know  and  acknowledge  essences  alone  and 
nothing  but  essences,  that  is  religion ;  its  realm  is  a 
realm  of  essences,  spooks,  and  ghosts. 

The  longing  to  make  the  spook  comprehensible,  or 
to  realize  non-sense,  has  brought  about  a  corporeal 
ghost,  a  ghost  or  spirit  with  a  real  body,  an  embodied 
ghost.  How  the  strongest  and  most  talented  Chris- 
tians have  tortured  themselves  to  get  a  conception  of 
this  ghostly  apparition !    But  there  always  remained 
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Altogether  Feuerbaeh  accomplishes  only  a  trans- 
position of  subject  and  predicate,  a  giving  of  prefer* 
eace  to  the  latter.  But,  since  he  himself  says,  "  Love 
is  not  (and  has  never  been  considered  by  men)  sacred 
through  being  a  predicate  of  God,  but  it  is  a  predicate 
of  God  because  it  is  divine  in  and  of  itself,"  he  might 
judge  that  the  fight  against  the  predicates  themselves, 
against  love  and  all  sanctities,  must  be  commenced* 
How  could  he  hope  to  turn  men  away  from  God  when 
he  left  them  the  divine  ?  And  if,  as  Feuerbach  says, 
God  himself  has  never  been  the  main  thing  to  them, 
but  only  his  predicates,  then  he  might  have  gone  on 
leaving  them  the  tinsel  longer  yet,  since  the  doll,  the 
real  kernel,  was  left  at  any  rate.  He  recognises,  too, 
that  with  him  it  is  "  only  a  matter  of  annihilating  an 
illusion  " ;  *  he  thinks,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
illusion  on  men  is  "downright  ruinous,  since  even 
love,  in  itself  the  truest,  most  inward  sentiment,  be* 
comes  an  obscure,  illusory  one  through  religiousness, 
since  religious  love  loves  manf  only  for  God's  sake, 
therefore  loves  man  only  apparently,  but  in  truth  God 
only."  Is  this  different  with  moral  love  ?  Does  it 
love  the  man,  this  man  for  this  man's  sake,  or  for  mo- 
rality's sake,  for  Man's  sake,  and  so — for  homo  homini 
God's  sake  ? 


The  wheels  in  the  head  have  a  number  of  other 
formal  aspects,  some  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to  in- 
dicate  here. 

Thus  self-renunciation  is  common  to  the  holy  with 

•  P.  408.  t  [Literally  "  the  nun."] 
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the  individual  in  dependence  cm  a  lot  of  little  mon- 
archies. These  were  fellowships  (societies)  like  the 
guilds,  the  nobility,  the  priesthood,  the  buigher  class, 
cities,  communes,  etc  Everywhere  the  individual 
must  regard  himself  first  as  a  member  of  this  little  so- 
ciety, and  yield  unconditional  obedience  to  its  spirit, 
the  esprit  de  corps,  as  his  monarch.  More,  c.  gm, 
than  the  individual  nobleman  himself  must  his  family, 
the  honor  of  his  race,  be  to  him.  Only  by  means  of 
his  corporation,  his  estate,  did  the  individual  have  re- 
lation to  the  greater  corporation,  the  State, — as  in 
Catholicism  the  individual  deals  with  God  only 
through  the  priest.  To  this  the  third  estate  now, 
showing  courage  to  negate  itself  as  an  estate,  made  an 
end.  It  decided  no  longer  to  be  and  be  called  an  es- 
tate beside  other  estates,  but  to  glorify  and  generalize 
itself  into  the  "nation"  Hereby  it  created  a  much 
more  complete  and  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  entire 
previously  ruling  principle  of  estates,  the  principle  of 
little  monarchies  inside  the  great,  went  down.  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Revolution  was  a  revo- 
lution against  the  first  two  privileged  estates :  it  was 
against  the  little  monarchies  of  estates  in  general. 
But,  if  the  estates  and  their  despotism  were  broken  (the 
king  too,  we  know,  was  only  a  king  of  estates,  not  a 
citizen-king),  the  individuals  freed  from  the  inequality 
of  estate  were  left.  Were  they  now  really  to  be  with- 
out estate  and  "  out  of  gear,"  no  longer  bound  by  any 
estate,  without  a  general  bond  of  union?  No,  for 
the  third  estate  had  declared  itself  the  nation 
only  in  order  not  to  remain  an  estate  beside  other  es- 
tates, but  to  become  the  sole  estate.     This  sole  estate 
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|  3,-floun  Ummiw 
As  liberalism  b  completed  in  seK-critiedsinR,  "  criti- 
cal"  *  liberalism, — in  which  the  critic  remain*  a  lib- 
eral and  does  not  go  beyond  the  principle,  of  librai- 
ism,  Man, — this  may  distinctively  be  ruunM  ;<*t*T 
Man  and  called  the  "  humane." 

The  laborer  is  counted  as  the  mrist.  matj>r-,*t  +-.rf 
egoistical  man.  He  does  nothing  at  all  fur  hunumMy. 
does  everything  tor  kimtelf,  for  his  w.lfu*:. 

The  commonalty,  because  it  procLaimcrt  *tw  *w**to«*i 
ol  itfon  only  as  to  his  birth,  had  to  I**-';  iron  r.  y- 
claws  ot  the  un-human  man  (the  KfF>r*t.,  !m  -*•*■  ■»■>*  ■  * 
life.  Hence  under  the  ripme  of  y.titi**i  ih*-.-«***> 
egoism  has  an  immense  field  for  ff>   irlliwitfr* 

The  laborer  will  utilize  »«sy  V*  «-  *'(«*>' 
ends  as  the  commoner  ii(>A  ~;-tr: -tt^tc  .'  .-  -«-■  -■— 
an  egoistic  end  after  all  v'.ur  wifttw '  -  '■■••  ■■ —  — ■• 
liberal's  reproach  to  ths  .v^wiiitt       -v.-    ■*,  ■    ^*- '■, 

human   interest,    then    I   *.ll    v      -■■i-     ■■<  "  -/ 

"But  to  this  there  b*:U.njp;  *  v.«i*«f  ■»!•**«    *-*■*.• 
more   comprehensive    fctlAn    *    «*ii»ii"viv»f.-»" 
"The  laborer  make*  ar^io^.  ■:■»»■***    ■*     — ■     »"• 
ing;  but  he  makes  r,r",rrtin»,  v/*>i»»  —  «*"   -    * 
a  labor  that  r4Ka.na  .tuii'- <tn*i    ■■■•*»•- ■**•*■ '    ••*"■- 


Part  Second 


I 


At  the  entrance  of  the  modern  time  stands  the  "  God-man." 
At  its  exit  will  only  the  God  in  the  God-man  evaporate?  and  can 
the  God-man  really  die  if  only  the  God  in  him  dies  ?  They  did 
not  think  of  this  question,  and  thought  they  were  through  when 
in  our  days  they  brought  to  a  victorious  end  the  work  of  the 
Illumination,  the  vanquishing  of  God ;  they  did  not  notice  that 
Man  has  killed  God  in  order  to  become  now— u  sole  God  on 
high."  The  other  world  outside  us  is  indeed  brushed  away, 
and  the  great  undertaking  of  the  Illuminators  completed  ;  but  the 
other  world  in  us  has  become  a  new  heaven  and  calls  us  forth  to 
renewed  heaven-storming :  God  has  had  to  give  place,  yet  not  to 
us,  but  to— Man.  How  can  you  believe  that  the  God-man  is 
dead  before  the  Man  in  him,  besides  the  God,  is  dead  ? 
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or  of  skill  I  would  be  busy  too,  for  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  "),  It  would  be  the 
same,  too,  as  if  one  wished  for  the  beasts  that  they 
should  become  human  beings*  Your  nature  is,  onoe 
for  all,  a  human  one  ;  you  are  human  natures*,  i.  *.  hu- 
man beings.  But,  just  because  you  already  are  so, 
you  do  not  still  need  to  become  50,  Beasts  too.  are 
44  trained,"  and  a  trained  beast  executes  many  un- 
natural things.  But  a  trained  dog  is  no  better  for  it- 
self than  a  natural  one,  and  has  no  profit  from  it,  even 
if  it  is  more  companionable  for  us. 

Exertions  to  "  form  "  all  men  into  moral,  rational, 
pious,  human,  etc.,  "  beings  "  (♦.  t.  training)  were  in 
vogue  from  of  yore.  They  are  wrecked  against  the 
indomitable  quality  of  I,  against  own  nature,  against 
egoism.  Those  who  are  trained  never  attain  their 
ideal,  and  only  profess  with  their  mouth  the  sublime 
principles,  or  make  a  profession,  a  profession  of  faith. 
In  face  of  this  profession  they  must  in  life  "  acknowl- 
edge themselves  sinners  altogether,"  and  they  fall  short 
of  their  ideal,  are  "  weak  men,"  and  bear  with  them 
the  consciousness  of  "  human  weakness." 

It  is  different  if  you  do  not  chase  after  an  ideal  as 
your  "  destiny,"  but  dissolve  yourself  as  time  dissolves 
everything.  The  dissolution  is  not  your  "destiny," 
because  it  is  present  time. 

Yet  the  culture,  the  religiousness,  of  men  has  as- 
suredly made  them  free,  but  only  free  from  one  lord, 
to  lead  them  to  another,  I  have  learned  by  religion 
to  tame  my  appetite,  I  break  the  world's  resistance  by 
the  cunning  that  is  put  in  my  hand  by  science ;  I  even 
serve  no  man ;  "  I  am  no  man's  lackey/9   But  then  it 
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as  God,  Christ,  the  world,  etc.,  were  and  are  conceived 
of  in  the  most  manifold  wise.  In  this  every  one  is  a 
"  dissenter,"  and  after  bloody  combats  so  much  has 
at  last  been  attained,  that  opposite  views  about  one 
and  the  same  object  are  no  longer  condemned  as  here- 
sies worthy  of  death.  The  "  dissenters "  reconcile 
themselves  to  each  other.  But  why  should  I  only  dis- 
sent (think  otherwise)  about  a  thing  ?  why  not  push 
the  thinking  otherwise  to  its  last  extremity,  viz., 
that  of  no  longer  having  any  regard  at  all  for  the 
thing,  and  therefore  thinking  its  nothingness,  crushing 
it?  Then  the  conception  itself  has  an  end,  because 
there  is  no  longer  anything  to  conceive  of.  Why  am 
I  to  say,  let  us  suppose,  "  God  is  not  Allah,  npt 
Brahma,  not  Jehovah,  but — God  "  ;  but  not,  "  God  is 
nothing  but  a  deception  "  ?  Why  do  people  brand 
me  if  I  am  an  "  atheist "  ?  Because  they  put  the 
creature  above  the  creator  ("  They  honor  and  serve  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator  "  *  )  and  require  a  rid- 
ing object,  that  the  subject  may  be  right  submissive. 
I  am  to  bend  beneath  the  absolute,  I  ought  to. 

By  the  "  realm  of  thoughts  "  Christianity  has  com- 
pleted itself  ;  the  thought  is  that  inwardness  in  which 
all  the  world's  lights  go  out,  all  existence  becomes  ex- 
istenceless,  the  inward  man  (the  heart,  the  head)  is  all 
in  all.  This  realm  of  thoughts  awaits  its  deliverance, 
awaits,  like  the  Sphinx,  (Edipus's  key-word  to  the 
riddle,  that  it  may  enter  in  at  last  to  its  death.  I  am 
the  annihilator  of  its  continuance,  for  in  the  creator's 
realm  it  no  longer  forms  a  realm  of  its  own,  not  a 


*  Bom.  1.  26. 
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unique.  Hence  my  wants  too  are  unique,  and  my 
deeds  ;  in  short,  everything  about  me  is  unique.  And 
it  is  only  as  this  unique  I  that  I  take  everything  for 
my  own,  as  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  develop  myself, 
only  as  this.  I  do  not  develop  man,  nor  as  man,  but, 
as  I,  I  develop — myself. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the — unique  one. 
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109  f.,  119, 173. 
Despicable:  401. 
Desert,    watchword    of    bowr- 

geoisie,  136. 
Devil,    natural  objects  named 

after,  467. 
Diogenes:  26. 

"  Get  out  of  my  sunshine," 
307. 
Directions  for  hfe:  439  f. 
Disgruntlement:  199. 
Dissolving:  the  price  of  liberty, 

i8a 

Divine:   ancient   and    modern 
times  are  concerned  for  the, 
486  ft 

Dogma:  194  f. 

Dueling: 
boycotted  in  America,  314  f. 
prohibited  by  State,  943. 

Dupin:  996. 

Education:  390  f. 
Ego:  in  title  of  this  book,  ix  f. 
Egoism: 
everybody  repudiates,  185  ft 
exemplified  in   God,  races, 

States,  etc.,  3ft 
hypocritical,  916  f. 
remains  under  democracy  and 

Socialism,  163  ff. 
the    enemy    of    liberalism, 
185  ft 
Egoists: 
all  bodies  of  men  are  unjust 

to,  984. 
have  brought  peoples  to  ruin, 

977  ft 
involuntary,  46. 
Einzige  (der):  translation  of  the 

word,  ix  f . 
Ends:  78  f. 
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an  ignoble  cause,  214. 
if  given,  is  a  sham,  219  ft 
is  riddance,  203  ft,  214  f. 
of  press,  259  ft 
of  thought,  455  ff. 
thirsting  for,  903  ff. 
Pun  prohibited,  269  ft 

Galotti,  Emilia:  70, 431. 
German  unity:  303  ff. 

a  dream,  377. 
Germany:   millennial   anniver- 
sary, 284  f. 
God: 
my  God  and  the  God  of  all, 

189  f. 
natural  objects  named  after, 
467. 
God-man:  209,  241. 
Goethe: 
"Faust,"  159:    108. 

1624-5:    250,252. 
2154:    112,215,480. 
"  VanUasf    vanitatum   vam- 
Uu!n 

3,    196,    328,    330,    353, 
377,490. 
"Venetian  Epigrams,"  46. 
"  Humanus  the  sainfsname," 

37a 
"The  spirit  'tis  that  builds 

itself  the  body,"  110. 
poet  of  bowrgwitie,  137. 
in  lucky  circumstances,  433. 
Good  intentions:  as  pavement 

(proverbially),  96. 
Government:   everybody  feels 

competent  for,  356  f. 
Grandmother:  saw  spirits,  42. 
Greeks: 
intrigue  ended  their  liberty, 

282  f. 
their  philosophy,  19  f. 
Guerrillas  in  Spain:  65. 


Guizot:  460. 

Gustavus  Adolphus:  176. 
Gutenberg:    served   mankind, 
164. 

Habit:  see  Custom. 
Half:  see  Hypocrisy. 
Hartmann,  Eduard  von:  xiii  t 
Heart: 
cultivated  by  Socrates,  20  ft 
cultivated  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, 31. 
Heartlessness:  is  crime,  265  f. 
Heantontimoramenos:  216. 
Heaven-storming:  88  f. 
Hegel: 
"absolute  philosophy,"  453  ff. 
condemns    "  opinion "     and 

what  is  "  mine/'  45a 
finds  his  own  speculations  la 

Bible,  448. 
in  Christian  party,  311. 
insists  on  reality,  "things," 

95. 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  a  lie, 

464. 
personifies  thinking,  468. 
philosopher     of    bowrfom*, 

137. 
proves  philosophy  religious, 

62. 
puts  the  idea  into  everything, 

485. 
systematfaes  religion,  126. 
wants  match-making  left  to 

parents,  291. 
wants  to   remain  Lutheran, 
120. 
Henry  VII,  Emperor:  120. 
Hess: 
"Ein  und  vwanxig   Bogm*" 
p.  12:    138. 
80 ft:    321. 
"ZWarcafr," p.  76:    234. 
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Klopstock:  83. 
Koerner:  77. 

"Kommunisten  in  der  Schweiz  *V 
report  on,  p.  3:    945. 
pp.  24,  63:    488. 
Kosciusko:  404. 
Kotsebue:  64  f. 
Krummacher:  58,  966, 44L 

Labor: 
fundamental   in  Communist 

society,  156  ft 
human  vs.  unique,  354  ff. 
lofty  and  petty,  174  ff. 
must  be  thoroughly  human, 

170  ff. 
must  not  be  drudgery,  157  ff. 
of  the  right  kind  develops 

man,  173  ft 
problem,  149  ft 
too  narrow,  163  ft 
wanting  higher  pay,  336  £ 
Lais:  80. 

Lang,  Hitter  von:  69. 
Lavater:  450. 
Law: 
common    or     general    law, 
same  word  in  German  as 
"  right,"  949  ftn. 
particular  law,  not  same  word 

as  "  right,"  254  ftn. 
how  to  break,  958. 
is  a  declaration  of  will,  955  t 
is  impersonal,  141  f. 
paralyzes  will,  956  ft 
sacred  in  the  State,  SIS  ff. 
to  be  respected  as  such.  954 
ff. 
Leisure: 
to  be  enjoyed  humanly,  164 

f.,  179. 
to  be  enjoyed  uniquely,  356. 
Lenau:  •'Three  Gypsies,"  489. 
Leasing: 


<<  Emilia  Galotti,"  70,  431. 

"  Nathan  der  Weise,"  71. 
Level:  rascal  and  honest  man 

on  same,  69  £ 
Liberalism: 

completes  Christianity,  996  ff. 

has  made  valuable  gains,  188 
£ 

rational,  137  £ 

sees  only  Man  in  me,  995  ff. 
Liberals:    the    most    modern 

moderns,  197. 
Liberty: 

individual,  does  not  mean 
the  individual  is  free, 
140  ff. 

political,  means  direct  sub- 
jection to  State,  138  ff. 

of  the  people,  is  not  mine, 
980  ft 

no  objection  to  its  diminu- 
tion, 406  ft 
Lie:  395  ft 
Life: 

caring  for,  495  ff. 

should  conform  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  439  ff. 

true,  496  ft 
"  Lit.  2tg.": 

5.19  ff:    185. 

5. 15,  93:     185. 

5.94:     173,  186. 

5.96:     166. 

No.  8:     190  ff. 

see  also  Bauer. 
Love: 

as  law  of  our  intercourse, 
380  ff. 

how  it  goes  wrong,  388  ff. 

how  originated,  388. 

in  egoism,  385  ff. 
Lunatics:  see  Fixed  Idea. 
Lusatia:S04. 
Luther: 
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Nauwerk:  307  ff. 

Negroid     age     of    Caucasian 

history':  86. 
Nero:  68  ff 
Nietzsche:  viii,  xiv  ff 
Ninon:  80. 

Oath:  399  ff.,  409  ff. 

O'Connell:  his  motives,  77 £ 

Old:  wages  to,  358  f. 

Opposition   ends   when    com- 
pleted, 373 £ 

Opposition  party:  66  ff 

Order:  in  State,  893. 

Orders:   must   not  be  given, 
141  £ 

Origen:  71. 

Ownness: 
inalienable,  306  ff 
meaning,  303  ftn. 
must   be   defended  against 

society ,  408  ff. 
served  by  union,  410  ff. 


Pages  cited: 

Parcellation:  337  ff. 

Party:  310  ff. 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia:  404. 

Pauperism   a  consequence  of 

the  State,  333  ff. 
Penalty:  product  of  right,  366 

ff. 
People: 

general  name  for  societies, 
376 £ 

German*  its  thousand  years' 
history ,  284  £ 

hound  the  police  on,  318. 

its  liberty  is  not  mine,  380  ff 

peoples   have  filled  history, 
376  ff 
Periclean  age:  19  ff.,  381  ff 
Personification:  468  f. 
Pettifoggery:  389  £ 


Philanthropism:  100  £ 
Philanthropy:  hates  men,  481  f. 
Philosophy: 

Greek,  see  Ancients. 

modern,  109  ff 
Piety: 

family  depends  on,  388  ff 

meaning  of  word.  388  ftn. 
Pilate:  IS,  38,  471  £ 
Plowmen:  wages  for,  359  ff 
Plumb4ine:  xvii 
Poles:    oath     imposed    upon, 

404  £ 
Poor-rates:  voting  by,  343. 
Possession:  the  now  much  of, 

347  £ 
Possessions: 

depend  on  the  State,  150  ff. 

fundamental     in     bourgeois 
society,  147  ff. 

inward  or  spiritual,  334  ff, 
369  ff. 

to  be  respected,  136  £,  333  ff. 
Possibility: 

coincides  with  reality,  438  ff 

means  thinkableness,  439  ff. 
Precepts:  are  Mongoloid,  87  ff. 
Press: 

why  not  left  free,  859  ff. 

liberty  of,  how  to  get,  371  ff. 
Presuppositioo:  199  £,  467  ff. 
Principle:  as  fixed  idea,  1*0  £ 
Prison  society  and  intercourse: 

386  ff 
Private: 

criticism   has  to   leave  the 
private  free,  178  £ 

the  private  not  recognised  by 
liberalism,  168  ff. 
Privilege:  370  ff 
Proletariat:  147  ff. 
Propaganda:  330. 
Property: 

civic  and  egoistic,  contrasted, 
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my  right  derived  from  my- 
self ,  245  ff. 

rights  by  birth,  246  ff. 

same   word  in  German   as 
"law,"  242  ftn. 

serves  him  right,  954. 

well-earned  rights,  246  ft 

rights  change  hands  at  the 
Revolution,  132  ft 
Robespierre:  77. 

a  pnest,  99* 

consistent,  108. 

devoted  to  virtue,  77. 

not   serviceable    to    middle 
class,  102 1 
Romans: 

in  philosophy,  28. 

killed  children,  250. 
Romanticists: 

rehabilitate     the     idea     of 
spirits,  43. 
Rome:  decline  and  fall  of,  277  f. 
Rousseau:   hostile  to   culture, 

96  ftn. 
Rudolph  (in  Sue's  story):  367. 
Ruge:  "Anekdota"  1.  120,  127: 

460. 
Russia: 

boundary  sentinels,  247. 

flight  of  army  in,  424. 
Russians:  as  Mongolian,  66. 

Sacred: 
gibing  at,  369  ff. 

the    same    in    German    as 

"  holy,"  50  ftn. 
things  are  sacred  of  them- 
selves, 118  ft 
wherein  the  sacred  consists, 
92ft 
Sacred  things: 
their  diagnosis  and   exten- 
sion, 45  ft 
Sacrifice:  when  I  sacrifice  some- 


body else's  comfort  to  my 
principles,  etc,  97  f. 
"Saedm*cheVctisrlandsbla*Uer',i 

57. 
Saint-Just:  99. 
"  Political  Speeches,"  10,  p. 

153:    268. 
"  criminal  for   not  hating," 
267. 
Sake: 
acting  for  one's  own  sake, 

210  ft 
immoralities  for  God's  sake 
and  for  mine,  396 1 
Sand,  George:  466. 
Sand  (murderer  of  Koteebue): 

64  f. 
Sander:  379. 
Schiller: 
"Ideal  and  Life,"  42a 
"  The  Maiden  from  a  Foreign 

Land,"  35. 
"Worts  cUt  QUubms,  111. 
complete  in  his  poems,  175. 
have  I  a  right  to  my  nose? 

246. 
Swabian,  176. 
Schlemihl,  Peter:  25. 
Schlosser:    "Achtzskntt*  Jahr- 

hunderi"  57. 
Scholarships    at    universities: 

347  ftn. 
Seducing    young    people    to 

morality,  212  u 
Self: 
as    starting-point    or    goal, 
437  f,  437  f. 
Self-discovery:  first,  11,  second, 

15. 
Selfishness: 
groundless!/  decried,  221  ff. 
in  "  unselfish  "  acts,  77  f. 
the  only  thing  that  is  really 
trusted,  223  £ 
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Stoics:  27  £ 

apathy,  191. 

"Wiseman,"  121,485. 
Strmnget  the  same  in  German 

as  "alien,"  47  ftn. 
Strike:  359  ft 
Students: 

are  immature  Philistines,  144. 

custom   of ,  as   to  word   of 
honor,  403  f. 
Sue:  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  387. 
Suicide:  429  ft 

Suit:  "  it  suits  me "  expressed 
in    German     by     ••  right," 
248  ftn. 
Supreme:  same  as  "highest," 

41  ftn. 
Supreme  Being: 
according     to     Feuerbach, 
40  ft    (See  also  Feuer- 
bach.) 
see  also  Essence  (highest). 
Swan-knights:  342  f. 

TakKak:vii,xift 
Terence: 

"  Heautontimorumenos,"  25, 
216. 

"kumani  nihil  aUemmputo," 
367. 
Theft:  99  f. 

depends  on  property,  331  £ 
Things:   essential  in  competi- 
tion, 346  ft 
Third:  end  of  opposition,  484. 
Thinkable:      real      sense      of 

"  possible,"  122,  439  ft 
Thinker:      characteristics      of 

452  ft 
Thought: 

freedom  of,  455  ft 

I  do  not  respect  your  inde- 
pendence of,  456  f. 

necessary      conditions      of. 


465ft 

optional,  465  f. 

realm  of,  451  ft 
Thoughts: 

as  owned,  477  ft 

combated  by  disregard,  196 
ft 

combated  by  force:  197  ft 

combated  by  thinking,  194  ft. 

criticism    moves    only    in, 
194ft 
Tie: 

everything  sacred  is,  263. 

man  the  enemy  of,  283. 
Heck:  "Der  gestiefdU  KaUr, 

342. 
Timon:  28. 

Title  of  this  book:  is  f. 
Tolerance:  229  ft 
Training:  434  f,  443  ft 

Truth: 
telling,  395  ft 
to  possess  truth  you  must  be 

true,  106  ft 
what  is,  471  ft 
I  am  above  truths,  463  ft 


in   antiquity, 

19  ft 
Unhuman:  an  artificial  name 

for  the  real,  193. 
Union: 

distinction  from  society,  407 
ft,  415  ft 

everything  is  mine  in,  415  ft 
Uniqueness:  constitutes  great- 
ness, 175  f. 
Un-man: 

real  man,  230  ft 

the  "devil"  of  liberalism,  184ft 
Unselfishness: 

literal  sense  of  the  German 
word,  77  ftn. 

supposed,  and  real,  77  ft 


